She herself placed her mattress on the narrow window-
ledge of her bedroom and sat on it with her legs dang-
ling outside. Finally, clad only in her nightdress, she
wandered down into the street. She broke a neighbour's
window with her arm, and then she was taken in charge
by the police.
I was woken up next morning when the baize-
aproned caretaker, like a minor character in an early
Wells novel, let himself in. "With him was his wife,
very kindly, distressed and helpless, keeping up a con-
tinuous shrill complaint: ctAoh! Well, I never. Aoh!
Who'd ?a thought it ? Aoh! The poor little mite now.
Aoh!" The family whose window my mother had
broken gave me breakfast, in a -spirit of Christian
curiosity. And then our respectable relatives began
to descend. The next thing I remember is going down
on0the top of a tram with Aunt Elizabeth, bursting to
ask me the questions she knew she could not, to a
Streatham school kept by a distant cousin of my
mother's.
The school was, I believe, a good one, but I did not
enjoy it. I was very backward, and the eight boarders
who lived in the hostel opposite the school building were
all older than me. One girl of eighteen used to scream
far into the night for her Daddy, who was at the "War.
My only friend was my cousin, Dick, who was of my
age and was put into the same room with me. He
broke the ice at once, asked me what I was going to be
when I grew up, and talked about engines till we both
fell asleep. From the older girls I met only bullying.
Aunt Elizabeth bought me clothes and wired to my
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